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PACING 
Priorities and Planning Considerations 


The time has come to plan 
for another year. Decisions, 
decisions, decisions. What 
text will be used? How many 
exams, paper or projects 
should be given? When is the 
best time for them - before or 
after holidays? Once all 
these questions have been de- 
cided, all one needs to do is 
divide the number of chapters 
in the textbook by the number 
of weeks remaining in the se- 
mester, right? 


Personally, I have never 
seen this method work. Stu- 
dents have the troubling habit 
of not understanding every- 
thing that is taught the first 
time round. Worse still, 
there is a definite slow-down 
half-way through the semester 
when students abandon homework 
to study for midterms. 


If you would like your 
students to finish the text- 
book with you, then the fol- 
lowing suggestions on pacing 


may prove very helpful. 

pacing refers to the rate at 
which new ideas and activities 
are introduced as well as to 
the amount of time spent on a 
particular topic or task. 
Effective pacing takes place 
at two levels: planning the 
sequence of the overall course 
and adjusting the rate of a 
particular class to meet the 
needs of the learners. 


Planning the course 


The choice of when topics 
or activities will be intro- 
duced should be consistent 
with the logical organization 
of the subject matter. Deci- 
sions about the amount of time 
spent on particular topics 
should reflect the instruc- 
tor's judgements about the 
relative importance of the 
objectives toward which those 
topics or activities are di- 
rected and the amount of time 
required to learn the mater- 
Jal. 


Going back to my experi- 
ences as a student, the pace 
of the first two weeks of the 
semester was often quite 
leisurely. Then, in mid- 
semester when the workload was 
at its peak, and the course 
work more difficult, there was 
less time available to review 
and practice (during or out- 
side class). To reduce such 
imbalances, consider having a 
faster pace at the beginning 
of term - when students are 
still highly motivated and not 
as overworked. Then, as mid- 
semester doldrums and workload 
mount, you will have some 
flexibility to adjust the rate 
at which difficult topics can 
be covered. Your "best guess" 
about how much students will 
be able to understand and 
accomplish within a given 
amount of time should influ- 
ence decisions about pacing 
during the planning stages. 
The more information available 
about students! backgrounds, 
abilities, and interests, the 
better your guesses about 
pacing will be. Feedback on 
instructional effectiveness 
obtained in previous semesters 
can be a valuable resource in 
planning for the appropriate 
amount of material to be in- 
cluded in a particular course. 


Maintaining an Appropriate 
Pace 


Unfortunately, pre-course 
decisions about pacing made 
during planning sometimes turn 
out to be inappropriate as 
instruction proceeds. One of 
the most frustrating expe- 
riences for teachers is the 
discovery that carefully 
planned schedules must be 
discarded because the students 


who enrolled turn out to be 
different from the students 
whom you had in mind while 
planning the schedule. It may 
turn out that students are 
able to understand difficult 
information or accomplish 
complex tasks more quickly 
than anticipated. By increas- 
ing the pace of instruction, 
you can avoid "losing" stu- 
dents who will become bored if 
too much time is spent on such 
information or activities. 

On the other hand, you may 
discover that students are 
having difficulty with 
concepts or tasks that they 
were expected to learn easily 
and quickly. It is not a good 
idea to introduce new informa- 
tion or activities before stu- 
dents have mastered previous 
subject matter. Additional 
elaboration and practice may 
be required before students 
are able to integrate the 
material, complete the ac- 
tivities, and move on to new 
things. If you stick toa 
schedule that is clearly in- 
appropriate for students or 
that you do not know is in- 
appropriate, students are 
likely to become confused, 
bored, or frustrated. 


Effective teaching re- 
quires that an instructor be 
able to change the pace of 
instruction if and when it is 
appropriate. Flexibility in 
your attitude and approach to 
teaching is extremely crucial. 
It's often painful to "throw 
out" material or activities 
into which much planning time 
and energy have been invested. 
And it's difficult. to: allot 
additional time for instruc- 
tion on particular subject 
matter or to sacrifice some 


objectives when there is pres- 
sure "to cover a certain 
amount of ground." Establish- 
ing priorities (ahead of time) 
will help you to be more flex- 
ible. 


In general, adjusting the 
pace of instruction to suit 
learners requires being able 
to "read the class". Some 
ways to do that are: 


a. Although you need to be 
careful about interpret- 
ing nonverbal behaviors, 
cues such as poor student 
attention, signs of bore- 
dom, or expressions of 
frustration or confusion 
suggest that the pacing 
is inappropriate. 


De Generally poor marks on 
homework assignments, 
quizzes, and examinations 
may indicate that pacing 
is too fast. 


C. Unfortunately, the time 
lag between instruction 
on particular subject 
matter and evaluation of 
student learning may not 
enable the instructor to 
adjust the pacing when 
that adjustment would be 
most beneficial. You can 
obtain more immediate 
feedback about pacing by 
frequently and systema- 
tically asking questions 
to check for student com- 
prehension. Imprecise 
answers to such questions 
may suggest the need for 
more elaboration; unin- 
spired responses may in- 
dicate the need for a 
change in topic or activ- 
ity. Questions might 
take the form of a non- 


graded quiz, a question 
and answer sequence, or 
small group problem solv- 
ing. 


dis An often informative and 
useful strategy is to ask 


students directly about 


pacing: "Am I moving too 
fast?"; "Are you with me 
so far?"; "Shall I give 


another example?"; or 
"Should we work another 
problem?" 


e. From time-to-time at the 
end of a class session, 
you could give students 
several minutes to write 
down questions about a 
particular issue. You 
can then plan the subse- 
quent session with such 
questions in mind. 


Adjusting the pacing will 
improve student learning and 
satisfaction with the course. 
It requires being able to 
"think on your feet". You 
need to be able to (a) provide 
additional examples or prob- 
lems on the spot (b) make 
immediate decisions about 
changes in assignment or ac- 
tivities or schedules, and (c) 
find alternatives. Such de- 
mands require creativity and 
flexibility which contributes 
to making teaching more enjoy- 
able and effective. 


As Wilkerson (1977) 
points out, pacing is some- 
thing that needs to be consid- 
ered while one is planning the 
content and objectives of a 
course. To do this, consider 
the probable characteristics 
of the students who will en- 
roll. Even with such plan- 
ning, however, variations and 


adjustments are likely to be 
necessary as courses and 
classes proceed. These adap- 
tations will be facilitated 
where active attempts are made 
to solicit and interpret 
student reactions. 
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Effective Use of Overheads 


There is a direct rela- 
tionship between the size of 
the class and the need for 
instructional aids. The 
larger the class, the more 
important AV materials become. 
However, research has shown 
that higher-ranked instructors 
use their visual materials 
differently than lower-ranked 
teachers. 


In higher rated classes, 
visuals (such as films, over- 
heads, etc.) are used to: 


(a) Outline the activities 
for the day; 


(b) Illustrate a concept; 


(c) Emphasize key terms or 
ideas; for example, un- 
familiar words and im- 
portant definitions; and 


(d) When diagrams, graphs or 
tables are intricate, 
students are provided 
with a handout from which 
to follow and add their 
own notations. 


In lower-ranked classes, 
visuals tend to compete with 
the instructor. For example, 
instructors will (a) place 
virtually all their notes on 
overheads then (b) discuss 
concepts while students are 
diligently trying to copy 
everything they see. Handing 
back exams at the beginning of 
class and distributing hand- 
outs while lecturing are two 
other ways instructors compete 
with (and lose against) their 
use of visual materials. 


Nuts and Bolts 


The following "tips" come 
from the office for Education- 
al Practice at the University 
of Guelph. We like them so 
much, we're passing them on to 
you. 


Always order 20 percent 
more handouts than you need. 


Always carry handouts to 
Class for at least two weeks 
after initial distribution. 


Remember paper yellows in 
about three years; have notes 
retyped accordingly. 


Step back once in awhile 
and listen and listen to your 
students: ask yourself, are 
they thinking or repeating 
remembered thinking. 


Help students form study 
groups. If nothing else, it 
guarantees them a social life. 


